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DURER’S “ST. EUSTACE” 


RINCETON’S Art Museum has been fortunate enough to ac- 

quire one of the finest known impressions—once owned by 

Pierre Jean Mariette—of an engraving by Albrecht Diirer 
the effectiveness of which depends, more than in any other case, 
on the comparative virginity of the plate and the perfection of 
the press work.’ Executed about 1501, it marks a turning point 
in Diirer’s career in that it shows a graphic style essentially dif- 
ferent from that of his previous engravings and, at the same 
time, represents a first attempt at practical application of his 
studies in the theory of proportions. 

To the dramatic excitement, plastic vigor, and graphic incisive- 
ness of, say, the Sea Monster of circa 1498 and the Hercules at 
the Crossroads of circa 1498-1499, this print (see Cover) Opposes 
a sense of quietude, an interest in unequivocally pictorial values, 
and an almost Eyckian minuteness which tends to suppress the 
linear effect of the “taille” in favor of tonal luminosity. While 
it is Diirer’s largest engraving (measuring no less than 35.5 by 
26 centimeters, almost the size of his giant woodcuts) it is also, 
almost paradoxically, his most delicate. Characteristically, the 
only extant study for it (the drawing L.. 388) was done, not with 
a pen, but with a hair-thin brush, and it is the first of Diirer’s 
prints to show his initials aflixed to an object comprised within 
the picture space instead of directly printed on the paper; the 
paper is no longer interpreted as a material surface but as an 
imaginary projection plane. But while the eye delights in tonal 
subtleties it is confronted with animals—a horse, a stag and five 
fine specimens of the now extinct “Hirschhund,” canis ac- 
ce ptortus—most of which are rendered in pure profile so as to 
display their “true” shapes and dimensions as in a scientific 
treatise on zoology. 

To most modern beholders the representation of a hunter 
kneeling before a miraculous stag between whose antlers appears 
the image of the crucified Christ suggests the legend of the con- 
version of St. Hubert, the patron saint of hunters up to our own 
day. Diirer and his predecessors, however, located this miracle, 
not in the forest of Arden, but in the woodlands near Rome and 
dated it, not in the period of the elder Pepin and Charles Martel, 


| Purchased for the Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection. Accession number 49-1. 
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but in the time of Titus and Trajan. As we know by Diirer’s 
own testimony his print represents a much earlier saint whose 
place—no one knows when, why and how—was subsequently 
usurped by Hubert, Bishop of Liege: St. Eustace, venerated as 
Fustathios in the Fastern and as Eustachius in the Western 
Church.* 

Originally named Placidus or Placidas, this saint was a 
Roman general famed for his rectitude and charity even before 
he had adopted the Christian faith. One day, when he was 
hunting “cum exercitu et omni gloria,” he came upon a stag 
much bigger than all others and keeping somewhat apart from 
the herd. Him he pursued while his companions stayed behind 
until the stag stationed himself upon a high rock. And suddenly 
there appeared between the animal's antlers “the form of the 
Holy Cross, more radiant than the sun, and in their midst the 
image of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ” (“Sic et hui 
demonstravit [Deus] inter cornua cervi formam sacrae Crucis 
supra Claritatem solis splendentem, et in medio cornuum imag 
inem Domini nostri Salvatoris Jesu Christi’’).. “Investing the 
stag with human voice,” the Lord addressed the hunter with the 
words: “O Placidas, why pursuest thou me? I have come for thy 
sake to appear to thee in this animal. | am Christ Whom thou 
worshippest unbeknownst to thyself.” Small wonder that St. 
Eustace fell from his horse and remained unconscious for a 
whole hour. When he came to his senses, the Lord revealed Him- 
self to him in person and exhorted him to become a Christian; 
and he as well as his wife, Theopiste, and his two sons, Theopis- 
tus and Agapitus, asked for and received the “Baptism of Grace.” 

What follows sounds like one of those interminable Alex- 
andrian novels in which the hero and the heroine undergo the 
most incredible perils and are separated again and again until 
everything comes out right in the end. Having lost his fortune 
in an unspecified manner, St. Eustace decided to emigrate to 
Egypt with his family. But since he was unable to pay the ship 

2 Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 20 (September, VI, p. vo6tl.; the principal vita in Greek 
and Latin, p. r2gff.) 

% Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit.; the passage recurs, nearly literally, in the “Golden 
Legend” (Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea, Th. Graesse, ed., Breslau, 1890, p 
7ief.). The Greek text reads: évraiéa éwi Keparwr Toi 
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Fig. 1. Chludoff Psalter, Moscow 


master, the latter abducted his wile; and later, in the process of 
traversing a river, when St. Eustace had deposited one son on 
the opposite bank and was returning for the other, both were 
carried off by wild animals, a wolf and a bear. Alone, the saint 
went to Badyssus and earned his living as overseer of a farm. 
After fifteen years, however, he was recognized by an old scar 
on his neck, brought back to Rome and restored to his previous 
dignity. He also recovered his wife, miraculously undefiled, 
and his two sons, who in the meantime had reached the rank of 
captain. He subsequently won a glorious victory over the 
enemies of Rome; but when he returned to the city the noble 
Trajan had been succeeded by Hadrian who requested the 
victorious general and his family to attend the thanksgiving 
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Fig. 2. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Cod. Gr. 20, fol. + 


sacrifices to Apollo. Upon their retusal they were thrown to a 
lion who, Androclus fashion, refused to harm them and licked 
their hands; but they were finally killed—though not disfigured 
—in a red-hot bull of brass whose ancestry can be traced back 
to Phalaris and Perilaos. 

In illustrating St. Eustace’s encounter with the miraculous 
stag, Byzantine art, still classical in spirit, tended to stress dra- 
matic action rather than sentiment. In the famous Chludoff 
Psalter, St. Eustace is seen galloping on his horse after the fashion 
of Roman hunting sarcophagi; he twists in the saddle and looks 
around at the stag while his spear drops from his astonished 
hand; the stag is also shown in violent movement, galloping in 
the opposite direction and looking back at his startled pursues 
(fig. 1). In two related manuscripts, closely connected with 


‘Cf. K. Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmaleret des o. und 10. Jahrhun 
derts, Berlin, 1935, Pp. 55 
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Fig. 4. Window in Chartres Cathedral 
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Fig. 6. Panel formerly in 
produced by courtesy of The Pierpont 


Campo di Giove 
Morgan Library) 


Fig. 7. Pisanello, Vision of St. Eustace (reproduced by courtesy of 
the Trustees, National Gallery, London) 
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each other—one in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the other in 
the Monastery of the Pantocrator at Istanbul—St. Eustace has 
descended from his horse and genuflects, raising his hands in 
stupefaction; but the movement of the stag is nearly the same 
as in the Chludoff Psalter and is symmetrically repeated in that 
of the horse who wildly darts away while looking back at the 
miraculous apparition (fig. 2).° And in a Neapolitan manuscript 
strongly dependent on Byzantine models, the Bible of Nicolo 
de Alifio in the Grand Séminaire at Malines, the saint, accom 
panied by dogs and huntsmen, even aims his bow at the stag 
who here, according to the legend, has taken his stand on a van- 
tage point instead of being represented in flight but still turns 
his head in a classical contrapposto attitude (fig. 3)." 

In Northern art the accent is shifted from pursuit and sur- 
prise to pious contemplation. In a stained-glass window at Char- 
tres St. Eustace, his horse sedately standing behind him, is shown 
on his knees although the stag, pursued by a vivacious dog, still 
heads in the opposite direction and glances back as in the Nea- 
politan Bible (fig. 4).7 In an English Psalter of circa 1260 in the 
Morgan Library, however, the kneeling saint and the stag, both 
motionless, face each other directly in what may be called a 
spiritual dialogue while the horse, standing behind his master, 
looks on in pious amazement (fig. 5).° 

The Morgan miniature also shows another significant change 
born, it would seem, of thirteenth-century rationalism. Since 
the sources speak of “the form of the Holy Cross” and “the 
image of Our Lord” but not of the crucified Christ, the Byzan- 
tine and Italo-Byzantine illuminators had illustrated the phe 
nomenon appearing between the stag’s antlers as a combination 

Cf. Weitzmann, ibidem, and pl. LIX, figs. 350 (Paris Psalter) and 453 (Pante 
crator Psalter); Omont, Manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale du VI 
au XIV siecle, pl. LXXILL In somewhat provincial and disconnected form this 
composition survives in the Hamilton Psalter in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, 
ms. 78.8.9 (cf. P. Wescher, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen . . . des 
Aupferstichkabinetts der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, Leiprig. 1931, p. fol 
17h. 

®R. Maere, “Une Bible angevine de Naples au Séminaire de Malines,” Revi 
de Vart chrétien, LX, 1910, pp. 25ff., fig. 9. 


7¥. Delaporte, Les vitraux de la cathédrale de Chartres, Chartres, 1g26, pl. 
CCLVIL. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, Exhibition of IMluminated Manuscripts held 
at the New York Public Library, New York, 1994, p. 22, no. 41. 
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of “Cross” and “image,” that is to say, as a bust portrait of 
Christ either wearing or enclosed within a cruciform halo; and 
this tradition was also observed by the master of Chartres. In 
the English miniature, we have, instead, a small crucifix ap- 
parently growing out of the stag’s head: a floating apparition 
has been transformed into a material object, however miracu- 
lous in character. 

Once established, this High Gothic type developed according 
to the progress of perspective naturalism: the abstract environ- 
ment came to be concretized into a rich landscape and the stag 
was removed to a “second plane.” In principle, however, the 
interpretation remained unaltered. The artists continued to 
emphasize inward emotion rather than outward action and re- 
tained the basic idea of the saint and the stag quietly facing 
each other. Variations were dictated only by individual pro- 
pensities and the persistence of national traditions. 

A Trecento polyptych formerly in San Eustachio at Campo 
di Giove in the Abruzzi, for instance, conforms in a general way 
to the type exemplified by the miniature in the Morgan Psalter 
although the horse, normally standing behind St. Eustace, 1s 
shifted to the side of the stag and occupies the front plane; but 
the apparition “inter cornua cervi’ remained, as in the Bible 
of Nicolé de Alifio, a bust of Christ, His head encircled by a 
cruciform halo (fig. 6).° In Pisanello’s charming picture in the 
National Gallery at London, on the other hand, the painter— 
staging the scene in a delightful fairy-tale forest full of animals 
of all kinds, including two other stags, a bear, two does, two 
swans, two herons, two ducks and no less than nine dogs of dif- 
ferent breeds, one pursuing a hare—accepted the Gothic inter- 
pretation of the apparition as a crucifix but followed the Italo- 
syzantine tradition in leaving the saint on horseback (fig. 7). 
In contrast to these Italian examples, a woodcut in the Nurem- 
berg Passional or Lives of the Saints of 1488 is basically identical 
with the Morgan miniature except for the fact that the saint 
wears an elegant fifteenth-century hunter's outfit, that both 
horse and stag have been moved back into a second plane, that 


the horse is shown in foreshortening, that two dogs have been 


*P. Piccirelli, “Notizie degli Abruzzi,” Arte, V1, 1903. pp. 2re2ff., fig. on p. 216, 


Since the whereabouts of the original is unknown, no satisfactory photograph 
could be obtained, 
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Fig. 8. Woodcut in the Nuremberg Lives of the Saints 


added, and that the fate of Theopiste, Theopistus and Agapitus 
is depicted on the right (fig. 8)."" 

Diirer’s engraving may be said to summarize the entire evolu- 
tion. In elaborating the environment into a penumbral land- 
scape enlivened by two swans and in multiplying the number 
of dogs (though all of them are canes acceptorii) it follows, as 
has long been observed, the example set by Pisanello."' In gen- 
eral disposition—the saint facing his horse as well as the stag, 
the former occupying a plane in front of the latter—it is, curi- 
ously enough, most closely akin to the provincial panel from 
Campo di Giove. And in the posture, costume and gesture of the 
saint, spurs sticking up and hands upraised in a shy gesture half- 
way between astonishment and prayer, it evidently depends 
upon the modest woodcut in the Lives of the Saints which was 
printed by Diirer’s god-father, Anthony Koberger, while the 
young artist was serving the second year of his apprenticeship 
with Michael Wolgemut. But that only thirteen years had 
elapsed between the appearance of Diirer’s St. Eustace and the 
publication of the Lives of the Saints makes us see, as in a flash. 
what the first years of his activity meant for the evolution of the 
graphic arts not only in Germany but in the whole of Europe. 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 


\. Schramm, Der Bilderschmuch der deutschen Friithdrucke, XVU, Leipzig. 
pl 71. fig. 206 
Wickhoff, “Diirer-Studien.” Aunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch der A. kK. 
Zentralkommission, 1, 1907, pp. iff. also in Die Schriften Franz Wickhoffs, Il 
Abhandlungen, Vortrage und Anzeigen), Berlin, 1913, pp. 492ff. 
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TWO DRAWINGS 
RELATED TO BAROCCIO’S ENTOMBMENT 


MONG the extensive collection of Italian drawings in the 

Art Museum is a group attributed to Federigo Baroccio 

(1526-1612). Two of these can be related to the Entomb- 

ment painted by this Urbino master in 1582 for the Chiesa della 
Croce in Sinigaglia (fig. 1). 

The first of these, in the Platt Collection, is a leaf on which 
Baroccio worked out certain details of the body of the dead 
Christ, specifically the right arm and hand, and the right knee 
(fig. 2).' The artist first sketched in the torso, then modeled the 
right arm more carefully. Perhaps dissatisfied, he then drew a 
slightly different version of the hand, wrist and forearm in the 
upper left corner of the page, placing the lower part of the hand 
in shadow as it appears in the finished painting.’ In the lower 
left corner are several other quick essays of the same detail, 
while the lower right corner is devoted to a study for the knee 
of Christ. At the top center of the page, upside down, is what 
appears to be a very summary rendering of the eyes of the Virgin 
Mary. The entire sheet is a very interesting example of the way 
in which Baroccio worked, using drawings to clarify and perfect 
his ideas, not only for entire compositions, but also, as in this 
case, for individual parts of larger works. Another feature of 
this drawing which is quite characteristic of Baroccio is the use 
of patches of color, e.g. on the arm and knee of Christ, a rather 
unusual technique for an artist to use in such tentative studies. 

The relative position of the drawing among the other pre- 
liminary sketches, now widely scattered, for the Enfombment 
may be established with fair accuracy. Di Pietro distinguishes 
what he calls la primissima idea for the composition in a draw- 
ing in the Ufhzi.. The relationship seems to us tenuous; there 

1 Accession number 48-595. Black, red, and brown chalk on blue-green paper 
0.41% X 0.275 meters. Formerly Warwick Collection; Ederheimer Sale, 1924, No 
214. 

*A similar technique of modifying a detail on a drawing is shown in two 
studies by Baroccio, also in the Princeton Collection, for the figure of St. Sebastian 
in the Crucifixion in Genoa, published by Agnes Mongan, Old Master Drawings 
VII, 1932, pp. 5-6, and plates 12, 19. 

Di Pietro, Disegni sconosciuti disegni finora non identificati di Federigo 
Barocei negli Uffizi, Firenze, 1919, p. 42, fig. 62. 
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Fig. 1. Federigo Baroccio, Entombment (Alinari Photograph) 
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is, however, no doubt about the fine drawing in the Louvre in 
which the general scheme, and some of the details, e.g. the dra- 
pery of St. John, are carefully drawn, but in which the artist 1s 
still in the process of improving other parts such as the “double” 
figure of Mary Magdalene, and the group of the Virgin and two 
attendants. For several reasons the Princeton drawing “ust 
be after the moment in the evolution of the composition repre- 
sented by the Louvre drawing. It is clearly a detail study, and 
for this reason alone would be later than the rather sketchy 
compositional drawing. Furthermore, there are changes which 
make the Princeton drawing more like the final version of the 
painting: the angle of Christ’s head as it is indicated by a line 
or two; the fact that it seems to have been while making the 
drawing that Baroccio decided to blot out the lower part of the 
right hand; the short segment of the right knee compared to the 
longer section in the Louvre drawing. The Princeton leaf must 
have been done at about the same time as a study for the head 
of the Virgin in the Uffizi, although before it, because of the 
brief notation on the Princeton drawing of the Virgin's eyes.’ 

The painting went through several additional stages before 
the finished version was done. In the museum of the Palazzo 
Ducale in Urbino is an oil sketch, in rectangular format, which 
one might guess to be a sketch after the original were it not for 
the fact that it is so unfinished, and that it resembles the Louvre 
drawing at those points where the drawing itself most differs 
from the final painting.* One may remark the fact that in the 
oil sketch, as in the drawing, the entrance to the cave is rough 
and natural rather than of squared stonework, and, in the left 
foreground, the rock ledge does not carry the instruments of 
the Passion as they are found in the completed painting. Another 
drawing, this one in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, 
certainly follows the oil sketch, chronologically speaking.’ It 
is in very poor condition, and is apparently cut off at the bottom, 
and may even be patched and drawn over, e.g. around the hand 
of the Magdalene. Here Baroccio tries out the effect of the 

* Louvre No. 2853. 


5 Di Pietro, op. cit., fig. 61. 


® Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 1X, Parte 7, p. git, fig. 501. 
* Strong, Reproductions of Drawings by Old Masters in the Collection of the 


Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, London, 1goz, plate LXIIL. 
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squared tomb opening in his composition and uses the final 
format, seen in the Louvre drawing as well. 

Thus we may see from these studies the way in which Baroccio 
developed his ideas for the painting, always painstaking and 
always improving it. It is possible to follow it from its very in- 
ception, if we accept Di Pietro’s primi pensiert in the Ufhzi, 
through successive stages in which the general composition is 
worked out, specific details are perfected, and a little color 
tried. At this stage the Platt drawing was done. Then follows 
an oil sketch, perhaps as further color and chiaroscuro study, 
anew drawing with significant changes, and, finally, the finished 
painting.* 

The second drawing, in the Mather Collection, which ts re- 
lated to the Entombment of Sinigaglia is almost certainly not 
by the hand of Baroccio himself, although it has been so attrib- 
uted in the past (fig. 3).° It is a study of the Magdalene, more 
accurately a study of the drapery of the Magdalene, with the 
upper part of her body indicated only by a simple outline. It 
is on squared paper. [The hard angularity of line and shading is 
quite different from Baroccio’s customary loose style of draw- 
ing, and in place of his usual easy sureness in handling both of 
these elements we find in the drawing an overly-precise, imita- 
tive effect. 

Such differences are not in this case to be accounted for as 
the changes between study and finished composition, but are 
rather the modifications made by a perhaps indifferent copyist, 
and one working in a medium which would not permit exact 
reproduction of the quality of a painted model. 

The question arises: for what purpose and by whom was this 
drawing done? Baroccio’s Entombment was very highly re- 

* For additional studies for the Entombment see Di Pietro, op. cit., fig. 60, and 
Schmarsow, “Federigo Baroccis Zeichnungen,” Abhandl. der kon. Sach. Gesell. 
der Wissenschaft XXVI, 5, 1909; 1910; and The draw 
ing in the Louvre, Number e852, which Schmarsow considers to be the fully 
developed cartoon for the painting has not been included in the present dis- 
cussion. Stylistically it seems to be after the painting rather than a study for it, 


and by a hand other than Baroccio’s. Schmarsow himself discards a drawing in 


Rome, Palazzo Corsini, Inv. F. N. 4201, whose dimensions (0.57 X 0.97 m.) are 
remarkably close to that of the Louvre drawing (0.57 < 0.96 m.) on the grounds 
that it is after an engraving. 

® Accession number 47-120. Pencil and wash on brown paper, squared. 0.21 x 
0.27 meters. Provenance unknown. 
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garded during the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. It was so frequently copied, in fact, that 
Baroccio himself had to restore it before the end of his life, for 
over-enthusiastic followers, apparently working directly on the 
surface, had caused the paint to flake.'" At least four engravings 
were done of the painting by 1615.'' Large oil copies were made, 
for example the one by Felice Pellegrini in the Oratorio della 
Fraternita in Perugia.'* Another oil, of small dimensions, was 
in the Dresden Gallery.'* The figure of the Magdalene alone 
from this composition was used by Alessandro Vitali in complet. 
ing the Crucifixion begun by Baroccio now in the Oratorio della 
Morte in Urbino." 

Thus the drawing of the Magdalene could be explained on 
a number of grounds. It may be related to an engraving. A cer- 
tain assertiveness of fine parallel lines used in the shading sug- 
gests such a relationship. On the other hand, it might have been 
done by a pupil or follower of Baroccio for use in a copy of the 
Entombment. Or it might simply have been done by one of the 
numerous artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
who sketched the composition, so famous at the time. 


PHOMAS P. BAIRD 


1° Schmarsow, “Federigo Barocci, Fin Begrunder des Barockstils in der Malerei,” 
Abhandl. der kon. Sach. Gesell. der Wissenschaft, 4. 1gog. pp. 57-58 

11 Schmarsow, of. cit., pp. v65fl. 

12 Venturi, op. cit., p. voo4, fig. 560 

‘Ss Number t10. Die Staatliche Gemdldegalerie zu Dresden. Die Romanischen 
Lander, p. 54. The dimensions of the painting are 0.56 \ 0.95 meters. Cf. footnote 


14 Schmarsow, op. cit., p. 147. For an illustration of this painting see Studi « 
notine su Federico Barocci, Firenze, 1914. fig. 61. 
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A LANDSCAPE BY NICOLAS POUSSIN 


HE little landscape painting Apostles on Galilee (Fig. 1),' 

which was presented to the Museum in 1937 by Messrs. 

Fk. and A. Silberman, has been known to only a few his- 
torians of seventeenth century French painting because of in- 
adequate publication. The observations which follow are made 
in an effort to rectify this situation and to bring this interesting 
work to the attention of Poussin scholars so that they may pass 
judgment upon it, 

In a small barque, occupying a position in the lower central 
part of the Composition, are the figures of nine men, in mantles 
of soft reds, blues, and yellows. They are, it may be assumed, 
Apostles, and the still water upon which their boat is being 
poled would seem to be that of the sea of Galilee. The fore- 
ground shore is a dark but warm brown, barren except for 
scrubby growth and some rocks. The distant shore and hillside 
are spotted with eight small figures, two palms, russet and green 
foliaged trees, and vestiges of ruins. Distant towns and moun- 
tains meet a yellow-orange horizon, and the clouded sky above 
contains an area of clear blue. The setting 7m foto is to be recog- 
nized as precisely that of Poussin’s painting of The Sacrament 
of Baptism in Bridgewater House, London (Fig. 2). The Prince- 
ton painting is a smaller version of this picture, divested of 
the many figures in the foreground which depict the baptising 
of Christ and of the masses by St. John. A new picture has been 
created, with an entirely different theme, upon the framework 
of this fine landscape setting. 

The Bridgewater House canvas was finished in February, 
1647, by Poussin in Rome, one of seven pictures commissioned 
by Chantelou which comprised the second of the master’s series 
of paintings of the Seven Sacraments. The series was completed 


! Accession number 97-263. Height, 0.495 m.; width, 0.655 m. (257 


X 174% 
inches). Oil on canvas. 

2 A photograph has been reproduced only in the Bulletin of the Department 
of Art & Archaeology (Princeton University), June, 1937, fig. 1, and in the cata 
logue of an exhibition at The Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Maryland), 
Landscape Painting from Patenir to Hubert Robert, 1941, no. 4o. The painting was 
also exhibited at Wildenstein & Co. (New York, N.Y.) in 1946 (4 Loan Exhibi- 
tion of French Painting at the Time of Louis XIII & Louis XIV, no. 56, p. 74), and 


at the Cincinnati Art Museum in 1g4g8 (Nicolas Poussin, Peter Paul Rubens, no. 
15). 
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Fig. 1. Poussin, Apostles on Galilee 


in 1648. It passed alter Chantelou’s death into the collection 
of the Duke of Orleans, and subsequently, in 1798, it went to 
England.’ 

Apparently no mention is made in the correspondence of 
Poussin or in the writings of his contemporaries of our picture, 
nor has it been known to the compilers of catalogues raisonnés 
of the works of the artist. Its provenance has not yet been de- 
termined beyond the fact that it was once in the collection of 
Count Vetter von der Lilie in Vienna. 

Among the many drawings that Poussin did for the Bridge- 
water composition there is one, made at an intermediate stage, 
which represents upon the body of water a barque with several 
figures (Fig. 3).* In this drawing, which is in the Ufhzi, the land- 
scape has reached a stage which forecasts that of the final com- 
position. .The barque is omitted from all of the drawings which 
Friedlaender has ranked subsequent to this one, compositions 
which presented the idea more nearly as Poussin ultimately 
presented it. 

Friedlaender, Nicolas Poussin, Munich, 1914, p. 


*W. Friedlaender, The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, Catalogue Ratsonneé, Lou 
don, n.d., no. 79, p. 41, pl. 51. 
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Fig. 2. Poussin, The Sacrament of Baptism (in Bridgewater House, 
London: reproduced by courtesy of Lord Ellesmere) 


Fig. 3. Sketch for Poussin, The Sacrament of Baptism, in the Uffizi : 
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The evidence of this drawing is an invaluable indication that 
our picture was conceived and painted either by Poussin him. 
self, who had had at one time the idea of representing a barque 
bringing by water the faithful to St. John tor baptising, or at 
least by a member of his immediate workshop in Rome who 
would have witnessed the work in progress.” Because of the 
exact correspondence of the smaller landscape with that of the 
picture painted for Chantelou it may be assumed that this new 
subject was painted at the same time, in February, 1647, and 
before the master painting was sent to Paris. 

Hence it can no longer be assumed, as has been done, that the 
A postles on Galilee was executed by a remote follower of Pous- 
sin.® Most of those few authorities who have seen the painting 
(notably Gustav Gluck and W. Suida) have in fact attested the 
authorship as that of Poussin himself. If this be true, the Prince- 
ton picture would indicate that the master wished to preserve 
either for himself, or for a client, a little replica of a carefully 
constructed landscape. It would thus stand at the beginning 
of his preoccupation with, and wondrous subsequent develop- 
ment of, the “pure” landscape, which commenced in full force 
in the following year (1648). 


‘It is interesting to note that a boat (this time a flat-bottomed Nile barque) 
appears similarly in the drawings for The Finding of Moses (Louvre, no. 706), 
done likewise in 1647. (See Friedlaender, The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, p. 5. 
nos. 3-5, pls. 3-4.) 

®In the catalogue of the Wildenstein exhibition (/oc. cit.) an allusion is made 
to its authorship by Francisque Millet, a later follower in Paris of the works of 
Poussin. 

7 W. Friedlaender, in Thieme-Becker, XXVIL (1933), p. 923 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


N May the famous Vermeer painting, “The Artist in his 

Studio,” was graciously lent to the Art Museum by the Aus- 

trian Government through His Excellency, Dr. Felix Hurdes, 
Minister of Education, in acknowledgment of the work per- 
formed by the Monuments and Fine Arts Commission of the 
5th Army, U.S.A., in Austria during the early months of the 
Allied occupation in 1945-1946. The Commission was headed 
by the Director of the Princeton Museum. Appreciative of the 
opportunity to see the painting, visitors came to the Museum 
steadily and in large numbers during the week the exhibition 
Was open. 

On the occasion of the exhibition, a group to be known as 
the Friends of the Museum was started. The purposes of the 
organization were given as follows. 

1. To promote a wider interest in The Art Museum among 
alumni and friends and among the University and local com- 
munities. 

2. To enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum in order 
to round out the collection with objects of quality useful in the 
teaching of the Department of Art and Archaeology as well as 
for the enjoyment of the visiting public. Many opportunities 
for the acquisition of such objects have been missed in the last 
few years because of the lack of sufhcient funds. 

3. To attract gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort 
to obtain eventually a new building so very much needed for 
the adequate display of our collections. 

It is proposed that each year there will be special lectures and 
exhibitions to which the Friends of the Museum will be in- 
vited. The subscription funds and contributions accruing each 
year will be used for the purchase of some fine object or objects 
which will be labelled as the gift of the Friends of the Museum. 
It is hoped that an important Flemish painting by Herri met 
de Bles, which the Museum recently obtained, can be designated 
as the first such acquisition, 

There are various categories of membership to the Friends 
of the Museum: Annual, $5.00; Contributing, $10.00; Sub- 
scribing, $50.00; and Sustaining, $100.00, annually. 
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RECENT 


ACCESSIONS 


IN addition to objects more fully published, the following were 
received between July and December, 1949: 


PAINTING 


Fhomas Couture, “Boy in Red Cap.” 
Anonymous Gift. 

J. Henry Hill, “View of New York City 
from New Jersey.” Anonymous Gift. 

Marcellius Koflermans, “The Arrest 
of Christ.” Gift of Miss Margaret 
Mather. 


SCULPTURE 


Visnu Pradyumna or Madhara; Indian, 
igth-igth Century. Gift of J. Lion 
berger Davis ‘oo. 

Horse and lang 
Dynasty. Gift of J. Lionberger Davis 


rider; Chinese 
"00. 


\ugustus St. Gaudens, relief portrait 
of Bastien-Le Page. Gift of Norman 
Armour ’o9. 


Aztec mask. Museum Purchase. 


DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 


Sketch book by Thomas Nast. Anony- 
mous Gift. 

H. Lester Cooke, “Yangtze at Mt. 
Omei"™; watercolor. Anonymous Gift. 

Iwo pencil sketches by ]. S. Copley, 
one by W. R. Miller. Museum Puy 
chase. 


James McNeill Whistler, “Annie”; 


Asher B. Durand, engraving after J]. 
Vanderlyn, “Ariadne.” Anonymous 
Gift. 


James Smillie, engravings after Thomas 
Cole, “The Vovage of Life.” Anony- 
mous Gift. 

etch 
ing. Anonymous Gift. 

Martin Schongauer, “the Third Fool 
ish Virgin,” “The Virgin on a Grassy 
Bank"; engravings. Museum Pur- 
chase (The Laura P. Hall Memorial 
Collection Fund) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Clay 
Dynasty. 


model of house; Chinese, T'ang 

Gift of Mrs. John Davis. 

Bronze mirror; Chinese, Han Dynasty. 
Japanese lacquer writing box. Gifts 
of Dean A. M 

Pair of gilt copper angels; French 14th 
Century. C. O. von Kienbusch, TJr., 
Vemorial. 


Creene., 


relief bust of St 
Peter; Byzantine, :oth-:2th Century. 
Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. 
Mather Fund). 

Bronze weight, busts of 
Saints Cosma Byzan 
tine, 5th-6th Century. Museum Pur- 

(The Mather 


Bronze medallion, 


inlaid silver 


and Damian: 


chase Caroline G. 


Fund). 
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[HE ART MUSEUM PRINCELON UNIVERSITY 
RECORD 


Ihe Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee. Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor. 

Ihe Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department 

Ihe Museum is open daily from 10 Aa.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 P.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Day, Easter 
weekend, and during the months of July and August. Visits may be arranged 
by appointment 


STAFFH 
DeEWatp 
Director, Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art 


Roserr A. Kocn 


Assistant Directo) 


FRANCES FOLLIN JONES 
issistant to the Director, Curator of Classical Art 


M. Frienp, JR. Grorcr Row 
Curator of Mediaeval Art Curator of Far Eastern Art 


DonaLtp Drew Francis F. A. Comstock 
Curator of American Art Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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